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An  out-of-town  subscriber  takes  me  very  pertinently  to  task,  as  he 
points  out  that  the  space  devoted  to  books  and  bookish  gossip  is  not  as 
large  as  it  used  to  be. 

This  is  very  true,  and  I regret  that  lack  of  space  and  increasing  pres- 
sure of  interesting  events  in  the  art  world  were  the  causes  of  this  seem- 
ing neglect. 

This  is  going  to  change. 

Of  course,  during  the  summer  months,  there  will  be  little  to  interest 
the  Book  Collector,  but  arrangements  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the 
monthly  issue  to  48  pages,  beginning  with  the  next  volume,  the  fifth,  or 
with  the  November,  1906,  issue.  I will  make  an  effort  to  satisfy  the 
highest  demands  of  the  Book  Collectors. 

*  *  * * 


As  a tribute  to  a departed  friend,  I have  placed  as  frontispiece  to  this 
number  the  reproduction  of  the  “Yawning  Woman,”  by  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Paul  Nocquet,  who  recently  lost  his  life.  This  small  piece  of 
statuary  I consider  one  of  the  greatest  products  of  the  plastic  art  of 
recent  years.  This  alone  would  place  the  lamented  sculptor  in  the  fore- 
most rank. 

* * * 

The  article  on  “Artists  and  Art  Schools”  in  the  last  number  seems 
to  have  created  some  discussion,  and  a number  of  letters  have  been 
received  endorsing  the  views  expressed.  One  exception  taken  seems 
to  be  answered  by  another  correspondent  without  any  apparent  knowledge 
of  the  objection  raised  by  the  first  one,  who  writes:  “You  are  too  harsh; 
there  are  black  sheep  in  all  professions.”  The  letter  of  the  second  one 
reads:  “You  are  just  right.  It  is  a fact  that  the  members  of  all  pro- 

fessions are  honored;  a lawyer,  a clergyman,  a physician  is  regarded  as 
a gentleman  until  he  proves  himself  unworthy  of  the  name.  An  artist  has 
to  prove  himself  a gentleman  by  personal  acquaintance  before  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  such.” 

An  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  statement  that  the  gentlemen  who 
“paint  pictures  ’ are  exceedingly  narrow  and  unnecessarily  exclusive  was 
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given  when  I was  told  that  one  of  the  most  original  designers  and 
draughtsmen  in  this  city,  who  made  application  for  membership  in  the 
“Artists’  Fund  Society,”  was  rejected  because  “he  was  no  artist,”  it  was 
said.  Later  on,  wiser  counsel  prevailed,  and  he  was  asked  to  apply  again, 
with  success. 

* * * 

One  letter  received  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  it  states  an  un- 
fortunate condition,  although  the  writer  unwittingly  endorses  the  con- 
tention of  the  lack  of  honor  which  is  accorded  the  artistic  profession. 
The  letter  follows : 

“To  the  Editor: 

“Dear  Sir : — Since  you  have  seen  fit  to  expose  the  hoboes  which  exist 
among  the  artists,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  class 
which  need  reproof.  I mean  the  art  collectors. 

“Many  of  these  gentlemen  think  that  whenever  they  come  into  an 
artist’s  studio  to  buy  a picture  they  are  doing  an  act  of  charity.  Why 
can  they  not  come  to  buy  something  just  as  they  buy  real  estate  and 
without  the  patronizing  air  as  if  they  are  helping  ‘the  poor  devil’  along? 
They  make  the  honest  artist  feel — after  beating  him  down  in  his 
price  to  the  very  limit— that  they  have  put  the  artist  under  an  everlasting 
•obligation.  But  when  this  collector  sells  that  picture  again  after  awhile, 
•sometimes  for  three  times  what  he  paid  for  it,  who  is  under  obligation? 
Many  artists  prefer  to  place  their  pictures  in  the  hands  of  dealers  to 
escape  the  hypocritical  charity  of  some  so-called  art  patrons.” 

There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  this  complaint.  There  is  no  place  in 
American  Art  for  an  eleemosynary  spirit,  and  the  true  artists,  the  honest 
workers,  resent  the  altruistic  collector. 

* * * 

Speaking  about  the  commercial  spirit  the  other  day  with  a few  friends, 
one  said : “An  artist  who  calculates  how  much  he  is  going  to  get  for  his 
picture  while  painting  it,  is  not  a true  artist.” 

This  nefarious  influence  is,  however,  also  working  among  collectors 
of  a certain  kind. 

A love  of  art  because  it  gives  a chance  for  bargaining  and  trading  is 
not  sincere.  Nor  are  those  to  be  commended  as  true  patrons  of  art  whose 
only  aim  in  collecting  is  to  get  together  a quantity  of  paintings  which 
later,  with  the  cachet  of  their  names  as  art  patrons  and  connoisseurs,  may 
return  them  a handsome  profit  on  the  investment.  For  a time  they  may 
have  a following  of  artists  who  see  an  opening  to  market  their  products, 
but  the  better  ones  of  these  even  know  well  enough  and  deprecate  the 
ulterior  motives  of  such  trade  purposes. 

Most  collectors  have  best  learned  by  their  first  foolish  purchases  true 
connoisseurship.  It  is  natural  and  perfectly  legitimate  that  they  weed  out 
such  stepping-stones,  and  they  do  not  begrudge  the  sacrifice  in  values, 
which  they  often  have  to  make ; but  the  limit  is  reached  when  the  pur- 
chaser descends  to  the  strenuous  schemes  of  the  hawker. 

* * * 

The  Art  season  is  over.  Dealers  have  hied  themselves  to  European 
markets,  and  witli  keen  eyes  are  searching  for  the  works  of  art  that  will 
later  on  adorn  the  homes  of  American  buyers.  Many  of  these  are  jour- 
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neying  on  their  own  account,  and  will  pick  up  here  and  there  with  less 
discrimination  whatever  pleases  their  fancy.  And  as  the  curtain  is  run 
down  we  yet  linger  a few  moments  in  reflective  mood. 

It  has  been  a great  season.  National  prosperity  has  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence of  cultivated  taste  to  a greater  extent  than  for  many  years  past. 
But  spite  this  flushness  I have  noticed  this  past  season  a strongly  marked 
tendency.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  when  money  flows  easily,  less 
care  is  given  to  the  channels  it  seeks.  Not  so  here.  The  only  dealers  I 
have  met  that  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  past  season 
are  those  whose  reputation  of  honest  dealing,  not  only  for  their  own 
profit,  but  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  is  fully  known  and  estab- 
lished. Buyers  know  where  to  go  without  fear  of  future  regrets.  One 
collector  told  me  that  a dealer  advised  him  not  to  buy  a picture  he  fancied 
which  was  on  sale,  because  it  would  not  harmonize  with  his  other  pur- 
chases. Such  disinterestedness  establishes  confidence.  All  these  places 
are  not  found  on  the  Avenue,  nor  are  all  found  there  of  that  character. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Alfred  Trumble,  told  me  once  a story  of  how 
he  had  visited  in  the  West  the  house  of  a gentleman  who  had  put  a Corot 
in  his  attic  room,  because  it  had  been  condemned  by  a dealer  as  being 
fraudulent.  Mr.  Trumble  instantly  recognized  the  painting  as  a genuine 
example,  with  a well-known  history  and  an  exquisite  canvas  withal — but 
it  had  not  been  bought  from  the  damning  expert. 

And  that  recalls  to  my  mind  the  unhappy  experience  of  poor  innocent 
Oliver  Twist,  who  was  horror-stricken  at  seeing  one  of  his  companions 
from  the  Fagin  Institute  purloin  a handkerchief  from  a benevolent  old 
gentleman,  and  started  on  a run.  And  the  Artful  Dodger  ran  after  him 
shouting,  “Stop  thief,”  and  in  the  general  hubbub  escaped  with  the 
boodle.  In  the  old  French  play  “Chien  d’Aubry”  the  hero,  Robert  Ma- 
caire,  the  bold  rascal,  used  to  give  this  advice  to  his  pupil : “When  de- 
tected, run  like  the  devil,  dear  boy,  and  yell,  stop  thief ! after  the  man 
ahead  of  you.” 

Now,  the  places  where  the  wares  of  other  dealers  are  decried  are 
known — and  sornehow  they  do  less  business. 

* * * 

The  experience  of  auction  rooms  gives  likewise  food  for  thought.  It 
need  not  cause  surprise,  when  glancing  over  the  record  of  prices  brought 
at  various  places,  that  the  discrimination  of  buyers  did  not  seem  always 
to  be  concerned  with  the  pictures,  sometimes  the  place  where  they  were 
sold  affected  values.  For  this  is  the  only  apparent  reason  of  the  strange 
perversity  of  bidding  that  now  and  then  confronted  us. 

* * * 

“In  your  leading  article  last  month  you  seem  to  be  opposed  to  foreign 
travel  for  artists?  Am  I right?”  So  writes  an  artist  subscriber. 

My  answer  is — By  no  manner  of  means.  Every  artist  should  go  to 
Paris. 

Why  Paris  ? Because  every  artist  needs  that  polish  which  the  City 
Beautiful  alone  can  give.  'The  best  technique,  consummate  knowledge, 
complete  attainments  still  require  Paris.  Why  ? 

Because  of  the  art  atmosphere.  Define  that  ? Impossible.  Go  and 
breathe  it,  and  you  will  know. 

Because  of  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The  most  magnificent  city 
in  the  world.  An  inspiration  to  lovers  of  beauty. 

Because  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  museums.  No  other  city  can  boast 
of  the  wide  range  of  schools,  and  of  the  best  of  each,  like  Paris. 
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Therefore  Paris  is  the  Mecca  of  art  lovers  and  art  students. 

But  we  do  not  use  pumice  powder  before  the  stone  is  hewn  and  almost 
finished  in  the  carving.  So  this  Paris  must  come  at  the  end  of  study 
years.  Otherwise  the  plastic  mind  becomes  overpowered  by  the  wealth 
of  influences  and  loses  its  individuality.  There  are  painters  to-day  who 
show  in  their  work  that  they  went  to  Paris  too  soon.  But  after  a man  is 
old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  eclectic,  Paris  becomes  mandatory. 
To  go  half-fledged  conduces  to  errors  never  to  be  eradicated.  To  go 
fully  equipped  with  technical  knowledge  adds  refinement  to  individual 
conceptions. 

Nor  should  the  stay  be  too  long.  For  even  the  strongest  will  ulti- 
mately succumb  to  what  may  be  called  a narcotic. 

Take  Paris  as  a tonic,  not  as  a diet. 


The  Benjamin  Franklin  Medal,  a gift  from  the  Government  of  the 
L’nited  States  to  the  Republic  of  France  in  commemoration  of  the  bi-cen- 
tennial of  Franklin’s  birth,  struck  by  Tiffany  & Co.,  New  York,  was 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  for  presentation  to  the  Republic  of 
France. 

The  medal  was  designed  by  Louis  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  It 
measures  four  inches  in  diameter  and  contains  412  dwts.  of  18-karat  gold. 

The  obverse  shows  a profile  bust  of  Franklin  with  a branch  of  palm  on 
either  side,  and  the  inscription:  “Benjamin  Franklin — Printer,  Philoso- 
pher, Scientist,  Statesman,  Diplomatist — 1706-1790.”  A group  of  figures 
form  the  chief  decorative  feature  on  the  reverse  of  the  metal.  Clio, 
symbolizing  Flistory,  is  pictured  writing  upon  her  shield  the  legend 
“Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  sceptrum  que  tyranno” — He  drew  the  lightning 
from  the  sky  and  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant. 

In  the  foreground  are  other  figures  symbolic  of  Literature,  Philosophy 
and  Science  bringing  their  tribute  to  be  embodied  in  the  record  of  the  great 
American.  In  the  open  spaces  above  and  below  the  figures  are  the  words : 
“Struck  by  Act  of  Congress — History,  Science,  Philosophy.  To  Com- 
memorate the  Two-hunclredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  M C M V I.” 
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A CLASS  IN  THE  WHIPPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

THE  WHIPPLE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  antiquated  methods  of  instruction  in 
art  schools  and  academies.  The  bane  of  this  is  lack  of  individualization 
of  the  student,  and  undue  importance  given  to  the  antique  cast  as  the 
formator  of  a student’s  proficiency,  rather  than  the  instructor’s  personal 
guidance.  There  is  too  much  “hit  and  miss”  in  the  usual  art  course.  A 
chance  shot  may  land  or  reveal  born  talent  — but  the  chances  are  all 
against  it  in  the  usual  courses  with  the  average  calibre  of  the  faculty  that 
teaches  “the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.” 

Is  it  not  much  better,  after  a short  course  and  proved  proficiency  in 
the  technical  preliminaries,  to  force  the  student  to  reveal  his  or  her  talents 
by  practical  work  from  life  or  nature,  aided  by  constant  supervision  and 
guidance  ? How  many  scholars  in  the  average  school  are  not  floundering 
about,  looking  and  experimenting  how  a thing  should  be  done,  who  could 
be  placed  on  the  right  road  at  once  by  a timely  hint  from  the  instructor, 
whose  experience  serves  as  a beacon  light. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  “this  is  right”  or  “this  is  wrong,”  but  while 
the  work  progresses  the  pitfalls  should  be  pointed  out  and  the  right  course 
indicated. 

Some  time  ago  I called  attention  to  an  ideal  evening  class  by  Mucha, 
and  now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  refer  to  one  of  the  latest  organizations  for 
art  instruction  which  can  be  commended.  It  is  the  Whipple  School  of 
Art,  which  the  well-known  portrait  painter,  Charles  Ayer  Whipple,  or- 
ganized in  New  York  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whipple  is  a man  who  has  won  his  spurs  in  his  profession.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women.  That 
of  Major-General  Miles  is  at  the  West  Point  Academy,  the  one  of  John 
Sherman  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  Senator  Elkins  in  the 
War  Department,  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  in  the  Navy  Department.  His 
portraits  of  President  McKinley,  of  ex-Secretary  David  R.  Francis,  of 
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the  former  Postmaster-General  Wilson  are  well-known,  as  is  the  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Major-General  Granville  M.  Dodge,  which  decorates 
one  of  the  large  halls  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

With  such  personal  achievements  this  artist  combines  the  rare  talent  of 
imparting  what  he  knows — the  ideal  teacher’s  gift.  There  is  a magnetic 
subtlety  in  his  easel  visits  which  puts  the  student  en  rapport  with  the  mas- 
ter. The  methods  above  indicated  are  followed  by  this  instructor.  He 
believes  in  individualization.  And  his  wide  experience  has  often  enabled 
him  to  reveal  to  a student  the  practical  road  in  which  his  or  her  talents 
would  bear  most  fruit.  Thus  I can  commend  this  school  for  beginners 
or  for  the  most  advanced  workers. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WATER  COLOR 

SOCIETY. 

All  true  artist-painters  have  sought  expression  for  their  inspirations 
in  various  mediums.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  oil  alone.  Gerome 
handled  the  mallet  and  chisel  as  adroitly  as  the  brush,  Michael  Angelo 
was  an  architect  as  well  as  a painter  and  sculptor.  Rembrandt  was  an 
expert  etcher,  all  the  Dutchmen  use  water  colors ; Raffaelli  is  a famous 
pastellist,  La  Farge’s  cartoons  for  window  designs  are  the  manifestations 
of  genius — who  will  say  that  “the  man  who  paints  pictures’’— in  oil — is 
the  only  artist  ? I have  seen  one  turn  out  landscapes  at  a county  fair  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  five  minutes — he  must  have  been  an  artist — and  a 
naughty  boy  behind  me  whispers  “ nit 

Not  so  at  the  present  exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society. 

There  we  see  how  the  best  artist-painters  of  the  American  School  find 
ofttimes  the  very  essence  of  their  cunning  expertness  most  aptly  ex- 
pressed through  the  so-called  “lighter  medium.”  Take,  for  instance,  the 
aquarelles  by  Childe  Hassam.  Howsoever  we  may  sometimes  question 
the  successful  issue  of  his  methods  when  using  oil,  no  one  can  gainsay 
that  the  delicious  bits  of  countryside,  or  city  nooks,  or  “The  Children” 
(No.  573)  in  the  park,  are  the  cleanest,  most  artistic  expressions  he  ever 
put  forth. 

Then  look  at  No.  534,  “The  Wasp  and  the  Reindeer,”  by  Carleton  T. 
Chapman — one  of  the  finest  examples  of  water-color  painting  I have  seen 
in  many  a day.  The  water  is  transparent  and  has  movement,  the  sky  is 
superb,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  painting,  with  somewhat  less  of  color 
nuance  than  the  artist  generally  gives,  is  highly  impressive.  It  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  aquarelle. 

The  Evans  Prize  was  deservedly  given  to  No.  512,  “Sally,”  by  H.  L. 
Hildebrandt,  a beautiful  figure  piece  with  charming  pose  and  exquisitely 
subtle  handling.  I imagine,  however,  that  if  the  jury  decided  to  select 
just  such  a subject  for  the  prize,  it  must  have  swayed  somewhat  in  its 
decision  between  this  and  No.  500,  “Days  Agone,”  by  W.  G.  Schneider, 
which  is  of  equal  mastery.  It  has  a delicate,  mysterious  flavor  about  it, 
such  as  the  artist  always  infuses  in  his  work.  The  dreamy  look  and  far- 
away wandering  are  shown  in  pose  and  features  with  consummate  skill. 
This  artist  has  arrived  at  considerable  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  this 
medium,  and  paints  with  a very  dainty,  precise  touch  and  with  great  sen- 
sitiveness to  color. 

Arthur  Schneider,  whose  exhibition  of  Morocco  water  colors  is  still 
fresh  in  mind,  shows  in  No.  556,  “The  Henna  Market,  Fez,”  an  aquarelle 
which  is  superior  to  any  he  showed  in  his  one-man  show.  It  is  a picture 
of  great  breadth,  fulness  and  animation. 
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One  of  the  best  contributors  is  Alexander  Robinson,  whose  five  ex- 
amples declare  a strong  note  in  this  show  of  high  average. 

There  are  two  stillives  which  I like  to  single  out.  They  were  judi- 
ciously hung  in  the  space  of  honor  in  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  next  to  the 
fine  Abbey  pictures.  One  is  No.  502,  “Symphony  in  Blue,”  by  A.  F. 
Schmitt,  in  which  the  gold  inside  of  the  little  Japanese  bowl  is  marvel- 
ously realistic.  The  other  one  is  No.  509,  by  Julia  Bogert — a bunch  of 
carnations  and  some  old  books — but  depicted  with  so  much  freshness 
and  truth  that  one  gladly  raises  it  far  above  the  average  portrayals  of 
such  subjects. 

A number  of  eminent  painters  have  sent  in  several  examples  of  their 
art  in  water  color.  Of  these  are  prominent  James  Henry  Moser,  Wins- 
low Homer,  William  S.  Robinson,  Edward  H.  Potthast,  R.  M.  Shurtleff, 
A.  T.  Van  Laer  and  F.  K.  M.  Rehn.  Such  men  sending  their  sheets, 
transformed  by  supreme  artistry,  would  make  any  exhibition  memorable. 

From  some  others  I would  mention  for  superior  quality  No.  8,  “Oc- 
tober;” by  W.  Granville-Smith ; No.  27,  “A  Hazy  Morning,”  by  Fred- 
erick Crane;  the  three  examples  by  Cullen  Yates,  Nos.  38,  76  and  94; 
Nos.  81  and  422,  by  W.  C.  Fitler,  which  show  a marked  stride  forward ; 
No.  545,  “Im  Wal'de,”  by  William  J.  Whittemore,  and  No.  571,  “An 
Afternoon  in  Winter,”  by  Leonard  Ochtman. 

The  central  and  side  galleries  are  taken  up  by  a collection  which  proves 
that  “black-and-white  art”  is  not  a meaner  affair  than  painting.  All  that 
is  strongest  and  vital  in  the  work  of  the  burin  or  the  crayon  is  found  here. 
The  heights  which  the  art  may  touch  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  by  Henry 
Wolf,  notably  in  his  original  engraving,  “The  Morning  Star,”  No.  330, 
which  we  approach  with  a degree  of  interest  that  is  intensified  to  ad- 
miration. The  numerous  illustrations  which  Arthur  I.  Keller  sent  in, 
whether  in  wash,  crayon  or  chalk,  endorse  the  view  expressed  by  a fellow 
artist  of  his  at  the  “Stag”:  “There  is  a man  who  never  falls  down.” 

True— everything  Keller  does  is  just  right.  In  fact,  in  his  case  I believe 
in  second  sight,  for  only  by  some  telepathic  influence  could  this  artist 
invariably  hit  off  the  author’s  meaning  in  the  ingenious,  characteristic 
illustrations  he  furnishes.  What  Cruikshank  was  to  Dickens,  Keller  is  to 
many  a present-day  romancer. 

The  Mucha  numbers  are  essentially  beautiful,  while  the  work  of  Walter 
Taylor,  Henry  Reuterdahl,  Otto  Schneider,  John  Sloan,  Joseph  Pennell, 
D.  Shaw  MacLaughlin,  and  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz  is  deserving  of  unstinted 
praise. 

Exception  must  be  taken  to  the  work  of  the  Catalogue  Committee  in 
the  selection  of  the  illustrations.  While  some  are  deservedly  placejl  in 
the  booklet  to  adorn  it,  there  are  others  that  leave  no  excuse  for  being 
used  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  printing  of  the  half-tones  is  also 
very  bad. 


The  members  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  an  Artists’  Working  Club,  held  an 
exhibition  last  month  in  the  Powell  Galleries  which  demonstrated  the 
serious  efforts  of  the  members.  Many  of  these  devote  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  illustrating  and  designing,  but  all  have  in  view  the  desire  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  practice  of  drawing  from  life  or  nature.  The 
gratifying  results  of  their  efforts  were  seen  in  this  exhibition,  where  many 
meritorious  canvases  were  shown.  The  work  of  Ben.  F.  Lloyd  was  far 
above  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  same  distinction  was  ob- 
tained by  the  canvases  of  Walter  Meyner,  Walt  Kuhn,  F.  McIntosh 
Arnold,  Ben  B.  Wells  and  Rudolph  Dirks.  It  showed  to  be  not  the  work 
of  practice  but  of  seasoned  practitioners. 


ANCIENT  PAINTED  SANDSTONE  IMAGES,  WESTERN  ARIZONA  (FOUND  IN  A JAR) 


ANCIENT  WAR  GODS.  FROM  THUNDER  MOUNTAIN,  ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 
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[AMERICAN 
COLLECTION^ 


PAINTED  WOODEN  TABLETS 

PART  OF  SLAT  ALTAR,  FROM  THE  CHUKUTI  SHRINE,  ZUNI,  NEW  MEXICO 


THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  COLLECTION  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 

MUSEUM 

As  an  illustration  of  what  a collection  should  be  and  how  it  should  be 
arranged,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  may  point  with  pride  to  its  ethnological 
hall.  A collection  is  found  there,  illustrating  the  life  of  the  American 
aborigines,  which  has  been  arranged  by  the  curator,  Dr.  Stewart  Culin. 
A definite  idea,  a progressive  development,  a clearly  systematic  arrange- 
ment, makes  this  collection  valuable  for  the  student,  as  well  as  for  the 
casual  visitor.  It  is  at  once  to  be  recognized  that  the  material  is  arrayed 
and  classified  largely  on  the  basis  of  its  art.  The  development  of  the 
artistic  sentiment  in  these  primitive  people,  as  one  of  our  most  important 
aids  in  understanding  their  culture,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

There  are  a large  number  of  huge  cases  which  contain  demonstrations 
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of  every  face  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  Zunis,  the  Navajos 
and  the  Hopis.  Pictorial  views  are  seen  of  the  cliff-dwellings,  of  the 
localities  which  these  tribes  inhabited,  and  of  interiors  of  the  primitive 
dwellings,  which  were  made  by  H.  B.  Judi,  the  artist  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Culin  on  his  exploring  expeditions.  A life-size  portrait  of  the  noted 
ethnologist,  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  by  Thomas  Eakins,  hangs  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  long  walls. 

To  indicate  the  difficulty  met  with  in  securing  the  material  to  build  up 
a collection  like  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  contents  of  two 
cases  which  display  various  articles  found  in  the  ill-famed  Chukuti 
shrine.  Each  of  the  secret  societies  in  Zuni  has  a special  shrine  or  shrines, 
mostly  on  the  mesas  or  mountains  near  the  town.  These  shrines  or 
sacred  places  are  not  specially  marked,  and  are  commonly  indicated,  if 
at  all,  by  some  rock  or  ledge  or  crevice.  Some  occur  in  caves.  The 
prayer  sticks  made  at  the  various  festivals  are  deposited  in  these  shrines. 

The  shrine  which  is  known  as  Chu-ku-ti  has  an  ominous  reputation 
and  is  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Men  are  reported  to  have  gone 
in  it  and  never  returned.  It  is  of  vast  size,  situated  some  six  miles  south- 
east of  Zuni,  and  300  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  and  belongs 
to  the  Little  Fire  Society,  whose  members,  however,  dare  not  enter  it 
any  more,  and  only  stand  below  in  the  canon  and  sprinkle  prayermeal 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Mr.  Cushing  visited  this  shrine  in  the 
winter  of  1883-4  and  found  it  to  contain  an  extensive  accumulation  of 
well-preserved  idols  of  war  and  rain  gods,  symbolic  altar  tablets,  sacred 
cigarettes,  long  and  short  prayer  wands,  and  numerous  examples  of 
textile,  cordage  and  plume  works.  The  contents  could,  however,  not  be 
disturbed,  until  in  1902  a trader  at  Zuni  succeeded  in  removing  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects,  which  were  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  expedition  in  1903,  under  Dr.  Culin. 

A collection  to  be  helpful  should  be  analytical  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged. The  cases  devoted  to  the  Zuni  Indians  are  thus.  We  find  here 
the  Fetishes,  the  small  stone  images  in  the  form  of  animals.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  are  the  natural  concretions,  or  stones  in  which  the 
evident  original  resemblance  to  animals  has  only  been  heightened  by 
artificial  means. 

The  Zuni  dolls'  represent  the  masked  and  elaborately  costumed  person- 
ages of  their  religious  dances,  and  are  here  employed  to  illustrate  the 
various  characters  who  take  part  in  these  ceremonies.  This  collection 
represents  the  entire  range  of  Zunian  mythology.  They  are  made  of 
pinon  and  were  given  to  girl  babies  to  impart  religious  instruction. 
There  are  also  cases  containing  the  original  masks  of  the  dancers  at  the 
religious  ceremonies,  the  apparent  grotesqueness  of  these  being  forgotten 
in  their  historical  significance.  The  arrangement  of  the  sticks,  which 
convey  prayers  to  the  gods  at  the  shrine,  and  of  the  prayer  plumes  and  of 
the  sacred  cigarettes  is  highly  artistic. 

The  instructive  tablets  which  are  found  in  the  cases  give  also  luminous 
descriptions  of  Zuni  Bead-making  and  of  Pottery-making,  to  iljqstrate 
the  examples  which  are  on  exhibition. 

Of  the  Navajo  Indians  we  find  specimens  of  the  masks,  the  costumes 
and  the  ornaments  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as  the  products  of  their  silver- 
work,  weaving  and  basketry.  In  the  case  devoted  to  the  Apacl^^  we 
find  an  example  of  their  method  of  interment  in  baskets. 

It  is  patent  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  a collection  that  shall 
not  be  a dry  array  of  facts,  but  be  harmonious  and  pleasing  in  its  artistic 
display.  Ordinarily,  not  much  attention  is  paid  to  supply  atmosphere  to 
a collection  of  this  kind— the  attempt  to  do  this  here  has  proved  highly 
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Popularizing  art  is  the  mission  of  cultured  philanthropy.  That  art  in 
its  various  forms  exerts  a powerfully  refining  influence  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  argue,  but  this  influence  is,  comparatively  speaking,  restricted  to 
the  class  least  in  actual  need  of  it.  To  intellects  developed  and  active  it  is 
a stimulus  and  a pleasure  that  in  a degree,  it  is  true,  is  necessary ; but  to 
those  in  the  vast  ranks  of  the  majority  whose  minds  are  more  or  less  dor- 
mant under  the  daily  stress  of  struggling  for  the  supply  of  physical  needs, 
and  who  have  not  the  means  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  art,  its  possibilities 
are  in  the  nature  of  an  awakening  and  a new  life.  Art  is  a gentle,  quiet, 
but  tremendous  force.  It  educates  us,  helps  us  to  appreciate  many  beauties 
in  nature  which,  before  viewing  them  in  a picture,  had  been  passed  by  un- 
observed ; it  brings  vividly  before  us  scenes  from  other  countries ; it  assists 
us  to  use  our  understanding  with  our  eyesight ; in  short,  to  think  intelli- 
gently. 

The  idea  that  the  people — the  poorer  classes — should  be  educated  so  as 
to  appreciate  art  has  always  prevailed  in  France;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  education  has  been  recognized 
by  English-speaking  countries.  There  are,  of  course,  art  galleries  in 
nearly  all  great  cities  open  to  all ; but  they  aim  rather  to  cater  to  the 
better  classes,  and  little  effort  has  been  made  until  lately  to  reach  or  in- 
terest the  poor  man.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  an  attempt  been  made 
to  provide  an  exhibition  of  pictures  for  the  poor ; and  the  success  met  with 
and  the  good  results  flowing  from  it  have  far  surpassed  all  expectations. 

* * * 

The  experiment  was  first  tried  in  East  London,  in  England,  at  the  Peo- 
ple’s Palace.  It  was  regarded  as  a visionary  venture  at  the  time,  for  while 
it  was  admitted  that  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  even  the  lowest  classes 
could  understand  and  appreciate  art,  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Eng- 
land that  the  poor  people  of  the  East  End  of  London,  the  costers  and 
others  of  their  type,  were  incapable  of  admiring  paintings  or  statuary.  It 
looked  for  a while  as  though  this  opinion  was  correct,  for  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  picture  galleries  in  the  People’s  Palace  were  beautiful,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  attract  people  there,  they  were  left  nearly  un- 
noticed. Day  after  day  the  rooms  were  empty,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  London  poor  did  not  care  for  art.  It  took  a long  time  to  get  them 
there,  and  for  that  purpose  the  exhibition  was  continued  much  longer  than 
intended,  but  the  works  of  art  displayed,  all  of  which  were  loaned,  gradu- 
ally won  even  the  dullest  minds,  and  the  exhibition  proved  a success  after 
all.  To-day  art  loan  exhibitions  are  a feature  of  the  East  End  of  London. 
They  have  accomplished  wonders  there  in  inculcating  in  the  poorer  classes 
a knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

' .‘•■V  ” . ^ ifc 

To  bring  genuine  art  in  its  highest  forms  to  the  multitude  is  a good 
work  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  term.  To  contribute  toward 
spreading  its  influence  among  the  masses  is  a distinct  and  lovely  charity. 
Public  art  galleries  and  free  concerts  have  a distinct  public  educational 
value  that  is  too  often  non-appreciated,  because  their  results  are  too 
subtle  for  quick  and  material  perception.  Many  deprecate  such  missionary 
work  on  the  ground  that  it  is  sentimental  and  trivial,  compared  to  the 
pressing  physical  necessities  of  the  lower  classes.  Such  theorists  look 
upon  these  efforts  with  a sneer,  preferring  what  they  call  doing  practical 
good.  Yet  the  mind  is  as  real  as  the  body,  and  satisfaction  of  its  needs 
just  as  practical.  One  requires  food  as  absolutely  as  the  other,  or  it  will 
starve ; from  the  men  and  women  in  whom  the  animal  nature  finds  no 
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check  in  the  mental,  we  get  our  ignorant,  our  paupers,  our  criminals,  our 
social  brutes,  not  our  successful  people — our  inventors,  our  thinkers,  our 
social  benefactors.  If  art  had  no  mission  to  perform,  the  love  of  it  would 
have  no  existence.  The  mistake  is  to  look  on  it  as  a luxury,  and  not  a 
necessity  of  life.  An  art-loving  people  must  be  an  intelligent  people,  and 
less  addicted  than  others  to  grosser  pleasures.  To  awaken  a love  and 
appreciation  of  it,  to  provide  opportunities  for  its  public  enjoyment,  to 
increase  facilities  for  the  development  of  obscure  talent,  is  as  practical  a 
labor  as  it  is  noble. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  city,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Chicago  by 
“neighborhood  guilds’’  and  loan  exhibitions  to  give  enjoyment  and  the 
rudiments  of  culture  to  those  who,  with  an  equal  capacity  to  appreciate, 
have  the  least  opportunities. 


HUGH  H.  BRECKENRIDGE 

SUMMER 


From  the  Water  Color  Exhibition 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
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COLLECTIONS  OL  TRIFLES. 

BY  N.  N. 

The  time  will  come,  no  doubt,  when  some  line  of  objects  of  a not  alto- 
gether perishable  character  will  be  invented  which  nobody  will  be  found 
desirous  of  collecting.  Thus  far,  however,  this  special  vein  of  curiosity 
has  not  been  prospected.  As  a subject  for  collectorship  no  one  would 
give  any  great  consideration  to  a champagne  cork,  for  instance,  except, 
of  course,  a waiter  with  -an  eye  to  corkage  fees,  yet  there  is  a bon-vivant 
in  this  city  who  has  a cabinet  of  them,  each  duly  labeled  with  the  record 
of  the  convivial  associations  it  commemorates.  Another  well-known  New 
Yorker  has  his  soul  centered  on  a cabinet  of  horseshoes,  the  cast-offs  of 
famous  race  horses  on  whom  he  has  risked  his  money,  and  another  still 
owns  a couple  of  hundred  boxing  gloves  and  tattered  skin-tight  kids 
that  have  been  worn  by  his  favorite  pugilists.  There  is  a jovial  Philadel- 
phian who  has  a dozen  scrap-books  filled  with  the  labels  of  his  wine  bot- 
tles. These  books  form  part,  however,  of  probably  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  on  wines  that  exists  in  this  country.  Since  the  use  of 
sealing  wax  in  correspondence  was  revived,  some  years  ago,  there  has 
grown  up  a class  of  seal  collectors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mono- 
grams on  letterheads,  or  club  emblems  and  pins. 

The  collection  of  snuff  boxes  is  not  new.  It  dates  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  fact,  when  the  gathering  of  all  sorts  of  elegant  trifles  became 
a rage.  The  Prince  de  Conti,  who  died  in  1776,  left  800.  Frederick  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  had  even  more  than  this  number ; snuff  boxes  were 
his  greatest  hobby.  The  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  one  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  The  Regent’s  collection  was  also  celebrated ; it  remained  in  the 
Orleans  family  until  1848  when  it  was  sold  at  auction.  The  Princess  de 
Tallard,  governess  of  Louis  XV’s  children — the  legitimate  ones — pos- 
sessed a remarkable  collection.  The  Fermier  General  Pinon ; Vigee,  the 
poet ; Lablache,  the  singer,  and  the  Prince  Demidoff  were  celebrated 
collectors.  Of  a more  recent  date,  two  collections  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion: the  one  left  by  Mme.  Lenoir  to  the  Louvre,  in  1874,  consisting  of 
204  boxes  in  gold,  ornamented  with  paintings,  enamels  and  precious 
stones ; the  other  belonging  to  M.  Alphonse  Maze-Sencier,  containing  a 
series  of  all  shapes,  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  forming  the  most  complete  history  on  the  subject.  The 
greatest  collection  of  snuff  boxes  in  this  city  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  G. 
Mannheimer,  a gentleman  who  was  widely  known  as  a collector  of  paint- 
ings, especially  of  the  modern  Spanish  school.  His  collection  was  of 
extreme  variety  and  price,  both  for  its  historical  associations  and  its  in- 
trinsic value. 

Books,  china,  silverware,  quaint  old  prints  and  engravings  or  modern 
color  prints  can  be  collected  without  great  expense,  and  stored  without 
taking  up  too  much  room  if  the  collector  holds  a tight  rein  on  his  hobby. 
It  may  be  entertaining  to  start  out  on  a collecting  fad  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  and  trust  to  luck  and  experience  not  to  come  a cropper  and  find 
one’s  self  laden  down  with  worthless  trash  ; but  it  is  safer  to  study  a hobby 
as  carefully  as  any  other  mount  before  attempting  to  ride.  To  consult 
authorities  and  “read  up”  on  whatever  line  of  objects  has  fired  one’s 
collecting  zeal  will  save  one’s  self  many  a grievous  disappointment. 

Suppose  it  be  old  china  that  takes  the  fancy.  One  is  quite  likely  to 
specialize  before  long,  and  more  than  likely  nowadays  to  select  lustre  ware 
for  the  specialty.  Quite  a craze  for  this  interesting  and  often  very  beauti- 
fult  ware  has  broken  out  lately.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  lustre  glaze 
was  thought  to  be  a lost  art,  and  all  pieces  of  that  ware  were  then  guaran- 
teed antique.  But  a modern  imitation,  inferior  to  the  real  thing,  but  still 
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a clever  copy,  flooded  the  market  as  soon  as  the  ware  was  in  demand,  and 
for  a time  put  the  genuine  articles  almost  “out  of  business”  by  making 
the  ware  seem  cheap.  Now  collectors  have  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  false  and  the  true,  so  that  real  old  lustre  ware  is  again  valuable 
and  hard  to  get;  and,  of  course,  by  the  same  token  just  so  much  more 
■desirable,  so  curiously  is  mankind  constructed ! 

A knowledge  of  hallmarks  is  very  essential  to  any  collector  of  silver 
or  plated  ware.  The  old  Sheffield  plate,  for  instance,  so  quaint  and  grace- 
ful in  some  of  its  forms,  is  easily  copied  in  cheaper  electro-plated  ware, 
oven  the  old  marks  being  introduced  to  deceive  the  unwary.  The  bell, 
the  crossed  arrows  and  the  ball  and  cross  devices  of  some  of  the  old- 
time  platers  are  copied  accurately  in  modern  pieces.  But  if  one  finds 
•an  archaic  sort  of  a Maltese  cross,  an  open  hand,  a pineapple,  or  a queer 
little  fox  running  in  a circular  cage  like  a squirrel,  he  may  hug  his  treas- 
ure as  a genuine  bit  of  real  old  Sheffield  and  no  spurious  latter-day  copy. 

There  are  innumerable  interesting  things  to  collect,  if  one  has  the 
means  to  get  them  and  a place  to  put  them  after  they  are  bought.  The 
latter  question  is  almost  as  important  in  these  days  of  apartment  house 
living  when  every  inch  of  space  is  valuable,  as  the  former  one  of  money 
wherewith  to  buy.  If  one  has  the  collecting  itch,  and  has  not  a spacious 
mansion  in  which  to  house  his  treasures,  he  must  needs  confine  his  in- 
terest to  small  things.  It  would  seem  that  Baron  Rothschild  reached 
the  limit  of  eccentricity  in  his  choice  of  objects  to  collect,  however,  when, 
in  order  to  be  different  from  everyone  else,  he  took  to  collecting  fleas ! A 
rare  specimen  from  the  back  of  a Siberian  wolf  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
$5,000,  a tidy  sum  to  spend  on  a pest!  Fortunately  few  collectors  have 
such  desperate  cases  as  that,  and  most  are  not  anxious  to  be  unique  at 
such  a cost. 

It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  human  trait  to  gather  and  hoard  special 
objects  of  interest.  Indeed,  the  trait  is  not  confined  to  the  human  race, 
for  many  birds  and  some  animals  are  known  to  be  hoarders  of  things 
that  cannot  possibly  serve  them  any  useful  purpose.  The  squirrel’s  nuts 
are,  of  course,  to  keep  him  alive  all  winter,  that  is  a sensible  provision  of 
nature.  But  why  on  earth  does  a crow  hoard  bits  of  glass  and  bright 
tin?  For  the  same  reason  that  a boy  gathers  stamps  or  cigar  bands,  and 
a girl  must  have  her  button  string.  We  laugh  at  these  things  in  small 
creatures,  but  it  is  the  same  instinct  that  crops  out  again  at  a later  day. 

Success,  therefore,  to  all  collectors  in  their  hobbies,  and  may  every  one, 
some  time  or  other,  find  a prize. 


A Madonna  by  Jacopo  Bellini  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  in  Florence.  This  picture,  which  is  in  perfect  preservation,  is 
one  of  the  six  works  known  to  be  by  this  artist.  It  comes  from  Lucca, 
but  nothing  is  known  as  to  its  history.  The  work  is  of  special  interest  as 
immediately  preceding  the  work  of  three  more  famous  artists,  Gentile 
and  Giovanni  Bellini,  the  sons  of  the  artist,  and  Mantegna,  his  son-in-law. 

* % * 

It  is  reported  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  bought  the  celebrated  Op- 
penheim  collection  of  Cologne.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  finest  collection 
in  Europe,  comprising  ivories,  Munich  stone  and  wood  carvings,  Italian 
faience,  Byzantine  enamels,  terra  cottas,  etc. 

The  collection  was  practically  made  for  Baron  Oppenheim  by  the  late 
M.  Bourgeoir,  the  famous  art  dealer  of  Cologne.  The  collection  will 
remain  abroad. 
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JOHN  S.  SARGENT 

VENICE 


From  the  Water  Color  Exhibition 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Two  anecdotes  about  Rembrandt  are  told  by  Dr.  Bredius  in  the  Dutch 
magazine  Oud  Holland. 

When  Rembrandt’s  financial  afifairs  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  in  1654 
the  artist  received  75  gulden  from  a rich  Portuguese  Jew,  Senor  Diego 
d’Andrada,  as  advance  payment  for  a portrait  of  a young  girl,  which,  on 
completion,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  captious  critic.  By  notarial  act 
he  notified  Rembrandt  to  make  the  portrait  like  the  original  or  return  the 
money.  This  the  artist  refused  to  do,  and,  further,  demanded  satisfac- 
tion for  the  insult.  The  only  concession  he  would  make  was  to  allow  the 
portrait  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a jury  from  the  St.  Lucas 
guild,  after  the  remainder  of  the  price  should  have  been  paid.  In  case 
of  refusal,  he  threatened  to  put  up  the  portrait  with  some  other  pictures 
at  public  sale. 

So  even  the  old  masters  had  their  troubles,  like  “The  Baronet  and  the 
Butterfly.” 

That  Rembrandt  had  his  peccadilloes  is  on  record  in  the  “Registers  der 
Kamers  van  Huwelyksch  Zaken  (Marriages)  en  Injurien.  It  concerns 
the  complaint  of  Geertje  Dirks  against  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn.  “Com- 
plainant declares  that  the  defendant  has  orally  promised  to  marry  her 
and  has  given  her  a ring.  He  has  made  several  journeys  with  her,  where- 
fore she  asks  to  be  married  to  him  or  be  supported  by  him.  Defendant 
denies  to  have  promised  to  marry  complainant  and  declares  that  it  is  un- 
true that  he  has  been  intimate  with  complainant;  she  must  bring  forth 
the  proof  of  this.”  Notwithstanding,  Rembrandt  was  ordered  by  the 
“Komissarissen”  to  pay  to  Geertje,  instead  of  160  gulden,  which  she 
asked  for,  annually  200  gulden. 

A few  other  cases  like  this  one  contributed  somewhat  to  the  dire  finan- 
cial straits  of  our  artistic  bon-vivant. 
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THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 

BY  MRS.  C.  P.  GRUPPE. 

I will  doubtless  not  incur  the  charge  of  speaking  with  prejudice,  faulty 
judgment,  or  undue  eulogy,  if  I say  unqualifiedly  that  the  modern  Dutch 
school  of  painting  is  the  simplest,  strongest,  sincerest  and  most  vital 
school  of  art  existing  at  the  present  day.  It  does  not  run  riot  in  glaring 
color ; it  does  not  ransack  the  universe  for  novelties ; it  does  not  strain 
after  the  picturesque  and  striking;  it  does  not  cultivate  chic  or  brilliancy; 
it  does  not  venture  upon  license,  either  of  subject  or  treatment;  but  it  is 
wholesome,  clean,  pure ; it  is  imbued  with  the  poetry  of  common  life  and 
commonplace  scenes ; it  is  rich  with  glorious  color  harmonies  that  the  men 
of  to-day  learned  from  their  immortal  ancestors ; it  is  the  true  expression 
of  life  and  nature. 

In  a word,  the  art  of  present  day  Holland,  in  its  simplicity,  its  honesty 
and  its  directness  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  people  and  the  country,  and 
any  consideration  of  modern  Dutch  art  in  general  or  of  the  work  of  any 
one  artist  in  particular  would  be  singularly  faulty  did  it  not  lay  adequate 
stress  upon  the  history  and  character  of  the  people  and  upon  their  en- 
vironment and  their  struggles.  In  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  history  of 
Holland,  one  finds  displayed  all  the  virtues  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
great  nation — and  the  virtues  that  make  a great  nation  will  make  a great 
art.  Endurance,  foresight,  strength  of  will,  patience,  courage,  the  spirit 
no  defeat  can  daunt,  the  love  of  learning,  and,  above  all,  the  appreciation 
of  simple  beauty — these  are  traits  of  the  Dutch  as  a nation,  and  they  are 
all  reflected  in  their  national  art. 

The  Hollanders  were  early  educated  into  the  practice  of  patience  and 
determination,  through  a stern  conflict  with  the  sea.  No  generous  soil, 
no  unvarying  sunshine,  rendered  life  for  them  easy  and  luxurious.  They 
had  to  win  and  they  now  are  obliged  to  hold  against  the  ocean  the  very 
earth  on  which  they  tread.  They  found  swamps  almost  uninhabitable, 
and  by  their  incessant  toil  they  covered  them  with  green  pastures  and 
thriving  marts  of  trade.  Literally  they  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 
Where  once  rolled  a wild  waste  of  water,  or  where  once  the  pathway  led 
through  slimy  morasses,  snug  homesteads  arose  through  their  industry 
and  determined  effort,  sleek  cattle  browsed  by  the  banks  of  trim  canals 
and  magnificent  emporiums  of  commerce  attracted  the  trade  of  the  world. 
As  Motley  eloquently  says  of  the  Dutch,  they  found  a region  outcast  of 
ocean  and  earth  and  wrested  at  last  from  both  domains  their  richest  treas- 
ures— an  achievement  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

The  repellant  waste  of  centuries  ago  is  to-day  one  of  the  choicest  gar- 
den spots  of  Europe.  The  transformation  has  meant  toil,  self-denial,  suf- 
fering; in  a word,  the  exercise  of  all  that  heroism,  intelligence  and  indus- 
try which  an  inhospitable  country  tends  to  stimulate  and  develop,  and  a 
clime  more  favored  of  fortune  tends  to  deaden.  Had  the  Hollanders  en- 
joved  Latin  skies,  had  been  lapped  in  luxury  instead  of  being 
forced  to  struggle  with  nature,  had  their  home  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
Southern  Europe,  their  art  to-day  would  not  have  the  sterling  qualities 
that  characterize  it,  but  would  likely  savor  of  the  decadence  that  marks 
the  art  of  present  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  banality  of  much  of  France’s 
product  which  annually  crowds  the  famous  salons  of  Paris. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  art  a nation  produces,  the  art  an  individual  man 
produces,  is  not  one  of  those  accidents  of  which  we  can  neither  dis- 
tinguish the  cause  nor  foresee  the  objects,  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  char- 
acter and  disposition,  and  is  the  reflection  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  develops  itself.  There  is  not  a single  exception  to  this  rule.  All  art 
that  has  endured,  all  art  that  is  worthy  of  the  name,  proves  it,  be  it  the 
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art  of  Raphael  or  the  art  of  Rembrandt.  The  matchless  creations  of 
Rembrandt’s  genius  claims  for  all  time  the  reverent  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  behind  his  wonderful  canvases  and  his  no  less  wonderful  etch- 
ings one  sees  the  national  life  of  the  Dutch. 

His  works — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  present-day  Dutch  artists — are 
the  result  and  the  expression  of  the  sorrows  the  people  have  borne,  of 
the  triumphs  they  have  gained,  of  the  industry  that  has  become  a national 
trait,  of  the  simplicity  and  frugality  that  have  been  inculcated  until  they 
are  literally  ingrained. 

Thus  the  art  of  Holland,  from  its  first  beginnings  to  its  twentieth 
century  triumphs,  has  been  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  place  of  its 
birth.  No  other  country  could  have  produced  it.  From  the  black  hours 
of  the  war  of  independence,  the  land  has  passed  into  the  light  of  freedom 
and  peace.  With  the  growth  of  wealth  came  the  encouragement  of  art, 
and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  art  was  a strong  and  manly  art. 

The  painters  at  the  outset  sat  down  before  nature  and  painted  what 
they  saw,  and  at  the  present  day  the  artists  follow  exactly  the  same  prac- 
tice. As  a consequence,  their  works  have  in  unrivaled  measure  the  im- 
press of  truth  and  reality.  Rembrandt,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  studied 
with  incessant  assiduity  the  common  people  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  and  went  to  nature  as  a reverent  seeker  for  truth.  The  men  and 
women  who  are  making  the  art  of  Holland  to-day  have  never  sought  to 
improve  on  Rembrandt’s  methods — they,  too,  go  to  nature  for  their  in- 
spiration. And  as  Wordsworth  says:  “Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart 
that  loved  her.” 

They  are  content  with  their  own  land,  their  own  people,  their  own  cus- 
toms, habits,  traits ; they  paint  what  they  know  and  as  they  know  it ; and, 
naturally,  they  paint  it  vividly  and  grandly — an  unsurpassed  art. 


The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  had  recently  the  following  some- 
what exaggerated  pasquil : 

“Dirt  is  a great  promoter  of  picture  sales,”  remarked  a dealer,  rather 
cynically,  the  other  morning.  “For  over  a year  I had  a couple  of  small 
canvases  on  exhibition  here  in  the  store,  and  although  they  were  really 
works  of  art,  I couldn’t  get  rid  of  them  at  any  figure.  They  were  studies 
in  oil  by  a young  French  painter — one  an  ideal  head  and  the  other  a 
landscape,  and  they  were  well  worth  my  original  price  of  $100  apiece. 
There  were  no  customers  for  them,  however,  and  after  a few  months 
I cut  that  down  to  $50,  and  then  dropped  a notch  at  a time  until  I finally 
ticketed  them  at  $8.49  for  the  pair.  I put  on  the  tag  partly  as  a joke  and 
partly  because  I was  mad,  but  I must  confess  I was  considerable  sur- 
prised when  nobody  took  up  the  proposition.  Then  I had  a bright  idea. 
I took  the  two  pictures  out  of  their  handsome  ‘shadow  boxes,’  slapped 
them  into  a couple  of  shabby  gilt  frames,  put  back  the  first  price  and  sent 
them  over  to  a second-hand  store  in  the  Old  Quarter.  The  place  I am 
speaking  of  is  beyond  doubt  the  dirtiest  den  in  town.  It  is  cluttered  up 
with  broken  furniture,  smells  like  a morgue  and  hasn’t  been  swept  since 
the  year  1 ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a great  resort  for  Northern  curio  hunt- 
ers. They  imagine  they  make  ‘discoveries’  there,  and,  sure  enough,  in  less 
than  a week  one  of  them  discovered  my  paintings  and  almost  dislocated 
his  arm  in  getting  out  his  pocketbook  before  anybody  could  rush  in 
ahead  of  him.  My  conscience  is  easy,  for  he  got  a bargain  as  it  was,  but 
the  episode  is  discouraging.  I’m  thinking  of  discharging  our  scrub 
woman  and  emptying  a few  trash  barrels  around  the  store.  Then,  maybe, 
I’ll  be  able  to  convince  people  that  I have  works  of  art  on  the  premises.” 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  8,  1906. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Collector  and  Art  Critic: 

Dear  Sir  : — The  article  in  the  May  number,  “Thoughts  on  Artists  and 
Art  Schools,”  was  timely — if  I may  use  the  expression,  overtimely.  You 
hit  the  nail  squarely,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  again  and  again  until  it  is 
driven  home  and  its  effects  felt  in  the  schools,  big  and  little,  everywhere. 

It  is  high  time  that  it  became  a matter  of  decent,  common,  ordinary 
honesty  that  something  were  done  by  art  schools  and  artists  to  stem  the 
pitiful  waste  of  time,  energy  and  money  that  goes  to  the  support  of  art 
schools  and  instructors  from  the  start.  Most  students  cannot  afford  to 
waste  their  time  and  money  and  cannot  hope  to  win  out  in  the  end  as 
artists. 

The  watchword  should  be  discourage,  not  encourage.  The  world 
might  be  spared  a great  deal  of  bitterness  and  heartache  and  failure  if 
artists  and  schools  would  quit  fooling  and  apply  common  sense  and  cour- 
age in  practice.  Truly  yours, 

W.  F. 


I would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  which  appears  in  the  May 
Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which  indicates  more  than  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  transpired  the  new  tendencies  governing  this 
institution. 

The  article  is  apparently  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  the 
assistant  director,  and  explains  the  reasons  why  the  tablet  in  the  case 
where  the  Etruscan  Bronze  Chariot  is  shown  has  been  removed  and 
another  one  substituted.  The  reasons  given  for  the  statements  of  the 
new  tablet  are  scholarly  and  incontrovertible,  clearly  and  lucidly  given. 

Another  notable  improvement  in  the  museum  arrangement  is  in  Room 
24,  where  a collection  of  paintings  representing  the  highest  ideals  in  art 
from  all  schools  is  displayed,  reminding  one  of  the  Salon  Carre  of  the 
Louvre,  or  the  Tribuna  at  Florence. 

The  oft-made  claim  that  there  is  no  nationality  in  the  highest  art  is 
borne  out  when  we  see  a Puvis  de  Chavanes  hanging  over  some  choice 
Italian  examples,  or  Manet’s  “Boy  with  Sword”  opposite  a Maes  “Por- 
trait.” This  is  one  of  the  grandest  exhibition  halls  to  be  found  anywhere. 

* * 

The  patriarch  of  the  guild  of  the  brush,  Daniel  Huntington,  died  on  the 
18th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  had  a long  life  in  his  art, 
with  much  distinction  in  it.  He  painted  probably  a thousand  portraits 
and  several  hundred  historical,  religious  and  genre  subjects,  besides  a very 
few  landscapes.  He  was  entirely  of  the  old  school ; he  finished  his  pic- 
tures with  great  care,  and  not  only  had  no  affiliation  with  the  impres- 
sionist movement  or  with  the  broad  brush  and  the  free  treatment,  but 
painted  so  smoothly  that  he  can  never  have  the  position  in  art  which  his 
great  technical  ability  might  have  procured  for  him  had  he  only  grown 
in  his  method  into  wider  outlook  and  stronger  characterization.  His 
was  a noble  and  charming  personality. 
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THOMAS  P.  ANSHUTZ 


BECKY  SHARP 


From  the  Water  Color  Exhibition 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  held  on  May 
9,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Frederick  Dielman,  president;  Her- 
bert Adams,  vice-president;  H.  W.  Watrous,  corresponding  secretary; 
Will  H.  Low,  recording  secretary;  and  Lockwood  de  Forest,  treasurer; 
council,  F.  D.  Millet,  Kenyon  Cox,  Ben  Foster,  J.  C.  Nicoll,  Francis  C. 
Jones  and  Wm.  Sergeant  Kendall. 

The  formal  union  of  the  Academy  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
was  ratified  at  the  meeting,  and  twenty-five  painters  and  five  sculptors  were 
elected  Academicians,  as  follows : Artists,  George  De  Forest  Brush,  Emil 
Carlsen,  Elliott  Daingei field,  C.  H.  Davis,  H.  G.  Dearth,  Louis  Paul  Des- 
sar,  Frank  V.  Du  Mond,  Frank  Duveneck,  Childe  Hassam,  Robert  Henri, 
Samuel  Isham,  F.  W.  Ivost,  Louis  Loeb,  Gari  Melchers,  F.  Luis  Mora, 
Maxfield  Parrish,  Edward  Potthast,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Edward  W.  Red- 
field,  Robert  Reid,  Albert  P.  Ryder,  Henry  B.  Snell,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell, 
Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  Carleton  Wiggins;  Sculptors,  Hermon  A.  McNeil, 
Frederick  W.  Macmonnies,  Charles  H.  Niehaus,  Edward  C.  Potter  and 
Frederick  G.  R.  Roth.Ti 
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The  London  Academy  publishes  a review  of  a local  exhibition  which 
is  of  vital  interest  and  follows  herewith : 

“To  Messrs.  Shepherd’s  exhibitions  one  goes  with  the  pleasantest  an- 
ticipations, for  this  firm  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  resurrecting  the 
work  of  painters  unworthily  forgotten — a reputation  ably  sustained  by 
the  collection  now  on  view  at  27  King  street.  In  the  saleroom  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  minor  painters  of  the  Early  British  School  too  often  mas- 
querade under  more  famous  names;  at  Messrs.  Shepherd’s  the  true 
authors  find  acknowledgment  in  the  catalogue.  No  painting  pretends  to 
be  better  than  it  is ; each  stands  on  its  own  merits,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  not  less  but  more  interested  in  the  portrait  of  ‘Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh’ 
(69),  for  example,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  not  by  Reynolds,  but  by  his 
‘drapery  man,’  Mr.  Peter  Toms,  R.A.  Again,  the  ‘Portrait  of  an  Archi- 
tect’ (103),  by  Bartholomew  Dandridge,  throws  light  on  the  authorship 
of  more  than  one  dubious  Hogarth,  just  as  the  ‘Landscape’  ( 1 1 5 ) , by 
Thomas  Hand,  reveals  an  apt  pupil  of  George  Morland,  a pupil  whose 
work  is  not  infrequently  taken  to  be  his  master’s.  Morland  himself  is 
represented  in  this  collection  by  a delightfully  British  portrait  of  ‘The 
Old  Squire’  (75),  while  a portrait  and  a fascinating  study  in  three  colors 
by  Reynolds,  a millboard  painted  on  both  sides  by  John  Constable,  a charac- 
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teristic  ‘Woodland  Landscape’  (no),  by  Patrick  Nasmyth,  and  a full- 
length  portrait  of  ‘Lord  Belhaven’  (80),  by  his  father,  Alexander,  the 
painter  of  Burns  and  the  inventor  of  the  ‘bow  and  string’  bridge — all 
these,  not  to  mention  a Hoppner,  an  Etty  and  an  unfinished  David  Cox, 
indicate  the  justness  of  the  exhibition’s  claim  to  represent  the  greater  as 
well  as  the  lesser  lights  of  Early  British  art. 

“But  somehow  it  is  always  the  lesser  lights  who  interest  us  most  at 
Messrs.  Shepherd’s.  Perhaps  their  work  has  a novelty  lacking  in  that  of 
the  more  famous.  The  portrait  group  by  William  Dobson  (1610-46), 
shown  at  Burlington  House  this  winter,  revived  interest  in  this  British 
contemporary  of  Van  Dyck,  and  his  strongly  drawn,  soberly  colored  por- 
trait of  ‘John,  Lord  Belasye’  (68),  confirms  our  high  opinion  of  this 
early  and  ill-fated  champion  of  British  painting.  Dobson  may  not  have 
the  elegance  of  Van  Dyck,  but  he  has  all  his  strength  and  is  a master  of 
his  craft. 

“Notwithstanding  the  fine  classical  ring  of  his  name,  Mark  Anthony, 
the  painter  (1817-86),  is  practically  forgotten.  The  rich  quality  of  his 
little  picture  of  ‘Heifer’  (70),  proves  that  he  did  not  go  to  Barbizon  and 
work  with  the  French  Romanticists  for  nothing,  that  England  might 
remember  his  existence  as  well  as  that  of  Troyon.  One  foreigner  is  in- 
cluded in  this  collection,  the  French  painter,  C.  Michel.  But  his  ‘Land- 
scape’ (107),  with  the  luminous  sky,  is  so  akin  to  Crome  in  quality  that 
we  might  call  Michel’s  art  British  in  sympathy  if  not  in  origin.  A trio 
of  artists’  portraits  must  not  go  unmentioned,  those  of  Richard  Wilson 
and  W.  Collins  by  themselves,  and  that  of  Turner,  by  J.  T.  Smith,  the 
author  of  ‘A  Book  for  a Rainy  Day’ ; while  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Tree  should 
fail  to  visit  Messrs.  Shepherd’s,  if  only  to  see  Zoffany’s  portrait  of  that 
favorite  actor’s  double,  ‘John  Moody  as  Father  Foigard’  (126).” 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

HAS  JUST  RECEIVED 
IMPORTANT  EXAMPLES  OF 

Corot,  Jacob  Maris,  Ch.  Jacque,  Jules 
Dupre,  Weissenbruch,  Willem  Maris,  The- 
ophile  De  Bock,  Henner,  Biomniers,  Israels 
and  Fantin  Latour,  to  which  he  invites 
inspection. 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  28th  and  29TH  Streets 


Franz  Hanfstaengl 
Fine  Art  Publishing  House 

CARBON  REPRODUCTIONS 
of  the  Leading  Works  by 
Old  and  Modern  Pasters 

114  Fifth  Avenue 

Near  17th  Street  New  York 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

The  best  obtainable  always  in  stock 

“ Art  Notes,"  giving  special 
information,  sent  to  any 
address  on  application.  . . 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Dikran  Khan  Kelekian 

Commissioner-General  of  Persia 

Finest  specimens  of  16th  Century 
Rugs,  Jardiniere  and  Gothic 
Velvets,  Renaissance  and  Byzan- 
tine Embroideries,  Tapestries, 
Potteries,  Antique  Jewels 

2 52  5th  Avenue  2 Place  Vendome 

Near  28th  Street 

New  York  Paris 
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At  a sale  held  at  Christie’s  in  London  last  month,  the  following  paintings  were 


sold : 

Sam  Bough:  “New  Haven" $3,465 

T.  S.  Cooper:  “Canterbury  Meadows,  Evening” 1,470 

T.  S.  Cooper:  “Early  Morning — Cattle  in  Pasture” 810 

J.  F.  Herring:  “A  Farmyard,  Winter” 525 

B.  W.  Leader:  “The  Haymakers" 550 

W.  Muller  : “Athens” 575 

Fantin  Latour : “Self  Portrait" 1,310 

And  the  following  water-colors : 

Birket  Foster:  “Landscape" 260 

Burne-Jones:  “Lucretia"  1,785 

Millais:  “The  Town  Crier” 340 


WILLIAM  SCHAUS 

415  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  37TH  and  38TH  Streets 

H*  I / T 1 6?*  ^ 

ign-Class  Fine 
Paintings...  Ensravinss 

Etchings,  Artistic  Framing 


W.  A.  Cooper 

Pjotograpljcr 

106  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings  Reproduced  with  Color  Values 
Out -Door  and  Interior  Photography 
Portraits 

Carbon  and  Platinum  Prints — Absolutely 
Permanent 

Negatives  Made  Up  to  40  Inches  Square 

“ I Chain  the  Light  to  Serve  Me  ” 


THE  FOLLOWING 

Important  Publications 

HAVE  JUST  BEEN  ISSUED  BY 

GEO.  H.  POLLEY  & CO. 

61  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON,  . . . MASS. 

SPA'  I H COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  FURNITURE 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  comprising  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Palaces,  and  other  important  buildings  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Philippines,  selected  by  Wm.  Ralph  Emerson,  Architect, 
Boston;  a very  interesting  work  and  a Companion  to  the  Colonial 
Series.  Complete  in  one  volume.  70  Photographic  plates,  14x18 

inches,  in  portfolio, - - - $30.00 

COLONIAL  SILVERWARE,  comprising  Solid  Sets,  Small  Wares, 
Candelabra,  Communion  Sets,  etc.,  complete  in  40  Photographic  pla.cs 

by  N.  W.  EL  WELL.  - - $18.00 

ART  STUDIES  OF  MALL  AND  FEMALE  FIGURES  FROM 
LIFE,  ALSO  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  THEIR  NATURAL 
SPHERES,  for  the  use  of  Artists,  Sculptors,  Modellers  and  Painters, 
etc.,  selected  by  eminent  Artists  in  Europe,  complete  in  46  Photo- 
graphic plates, $20.00 

ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE,  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  comprising  75  plates  13x18  inches, 
compiled  and  photographed  by  Horace  Dan,  Architect,  Faversham, 
England.  The  above  work  gives  interesting  and  instructive  views  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  period.  The  Furniture  is  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful. One  volume, $30.00 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  POMPEIAN  SUBJECTS  OF  RECENT 
DISCOVERY,  by  Eminent  French  Artists.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  publication  gives  more  useful  and  suggestive  illustrations  on 
Grecian  Architecture.  Complete  in  one  bound  volume,  57  Photo- 
graphic plates, ...  $25.00 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTA- 
TION, FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION  by  Michel  Angelo 
Pergolesi  and  other  eminent  Artists.  This  is  a verv  interesting  work, 
being  replete  with  numerous  examples  of  appliea  ornamentation  for 
various  purposes,  both  artistic  and  useful,  ....  $25.00 

FLORA!.  ORNAMENTATION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  bj 
Adolphe  Picard,  Paris.  Conventionalized,  30  Photographic  plates 

neatly  bound, $18.00 

ENGLISH  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ORNAMENT  during 
the  14th,  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  together  with  French  Gothic  Orna- 
ment during  the  same  period.  A fine  text  work  on  Gothic  by  Horace 
Dan,  Architect,  Faversham,  England.  63  Photographic  plates  13x18 

inches,  one  large  volume, $25.00 

AH  the  latest  European  publications  on  Architecture,  Ornament,  Furni- 
ture, Wood  Carving,  Decorations,  etc.,  also  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Journals  treating  on  Architecture  and  Interiors,  etc. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  FURNITURE  AND  INTERIORS, 

1 4I1  to  x6th  centuries.  66  large  photographic  plates.  14x18.  The  in- 
teriors are  rich  and  beautiful  in  design,  showing  excellency  in  furniture 
and  decorations.  Price, * $25.00 
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The  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Joseph  Jefferson  Collection,  at  Mendelssohn  Hall,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  is  as  follows,  only  lots  bringing  $200  or  more  being  listed : 

No.  2.  Monticelli : “The  Wood  Nymph”  (16x8).  A.  Preyer $725 

No.  6.  Monticelli:  “Portrait  of  Himself”  (13x9).  Cottier  & Co 330 

No.  7.  Monticelli:  “Mephistopheles”  (19x10) 260 

No.  8.  Anton  Mauve:  “On  the  Dunes”  (7x10).  F.  S.  Flower 600 

No.  9.  Anton  Mauve:  “The  Old  Red  Horse”  (12x18).  E.  R.  Thomas....  400 
No.  10.  Anton  Mauve:  “The  Old  Dun  Cow”  (12x18).  Mrs.  R.  Nickerson..  525 

No.  11.  Anton  Mauve:  “The  Pensioner”  (13x17).  F.  S.  Flower 800 

No.  12.  Anton  Mauve:  “Group  of  Cattle”  (12x21) 1,000 

No.  13.  Anton  Mauve:  “Interior  of  the  Barn”  (14x17).  J.  R.  Andrews....  475 

No.  14.  Anton  Mauve:  “Red  and  White  Cow”  (11x18).  J.  Wertheim 690 

No.  15.  Anton  Mauve:  “Study  of  an  Old  Mill.”  J.  R.  Andrews 675 

No.  16.  Diaz:  “Two  Panels — figures”  (5x9).  C.  M.  Togue 220 

No.  17.  Daubigny:  “Evening  on  the  Oise”  (17x26).  A.  R.  Flower 9,100 

No.  18.  Troyon:  “Landscape.”  D.  Guggenheim 3,200 

No.  19.  Van  Marcke : “Landscape  and  Cattle”  (20x28).  W.  A.  Schiller...  4,300 
No.  20.  Corot:  “The  Horseman — Landscape  at  Ville  D’Avray”  (20x26). 

D.  Guggenheim  10,500 

No.  21.  Troyon:  “A  Group  of  Cattle”  (19x22).  D.  Guggenheim 5, 000 

No.  22.  Couture:  “The  Fugitive”  (26x33).  Brooklyn  Museum 1,075 

No.  23.  Daubigny:  “The  Environs  of  a French  Village”  (20x32) 4,700 

No.  24.  Monticelli:  “Court  Ladies  in  the  Garden”  (16x11).  L.  Ralston...  850 

No.  25.  Monticelli:  “In  the  Convent  Garden”  (14x11) 800 

No.  26.  Greuze:  “Portrait  of  Mirabeau”  (25x21) 1,025 

No.  28.  Francisco  De  Goyer : “The  Bull  Fight”  (15x22).  J.  H.  Hoadley..  650 
No.  29.  Henry  Inman:  “Portrait  of  Macready.”  E.  Roberts 1,100 


FREDERICK  A.  CHAPMAN 

IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

BY  MASTERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 
OF  1830 

391  FIFTH  AVENUE  Adjoining  Tiffany’s 


PAUL  FOINET  FILS 

21  RUE  BREA,  PARIS,  FRANCE 

A.  C.  FRIEDRICHS 

Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Artists’  169  West  57th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

lVTo  lo  Largest  retail  Artists’  Material  Dealer 

materials  jn  America 


NO. 


Some  tilings  that  are  worth 
while,  that  we  do  well. 


Nos.  4 0 2 - 4 0 4 
FIFTH  AVENUE, 

ON  THE  SOUTHWEST  COR- 
NER OF  thirty-seventh 
STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
OPPOSITE  TIFFANY'S 
THE  PHONE  IS  4688-38TH 
ESTABLISHED  18  9 5 


'7ir'HE  making  of  most  Artistic 
. Photographs.  Oil  Portraits. 

Miniatures  on  Ivory.  Minia- 
ture Water  Color  Sketches.  Carbons 
on  Porcelain  or  Ivory.  Twentieth 
Century  Daguerreotypes.  Sepia  En- 
largements (which  we  guarantee  abso- 
lutely satisfactory  from  any  small 
picture  you  may  have).  Copying  and 
Restoring  of  Daguerreotypes. 
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PAINTINGS 

AND  WORKS  OF  ART,  INSURED  UNDER 
SCHEDULE  AT  YOUR  OWN  VALUATION 

STUDIO  EFFECTS 

INSURED  UNDER 
SPECIAL  CONTRACT. 

Description  of  INSURANCE  Effected. 

Alberti  & Carleton 

45  Pine  St.,  New  York  Phone  2264 John 


THOMAS  BULLOCK 

Old  Paintings 

358  Fourth  Avenue  - - NEW  YORK 


GOUPIL  GALLERY 

LONDON 

5 REGENT  STREET 

and 

2 HAYMARKET  (annex  recently  opened 
opposite  Carlton  Hotel) 

William  Marchant  & Co. 

Pictures,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Bronzes,  &c. 


CHARLES  H.  FROMUTH 


A BRITTANY  HARBOR 

From  the  Water  Color  Exhibition 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 


Bonaventure’s  Galleries 


HIQH=CLASS  PAINTINGS 
WORKS  OF  ART 
RARE  BOOKS 


Carriages 

OF 

EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 

FOR 

Town  or  Country 


J.B,  Brewster  & Co. 


6 West  33d  Street 


Eleventh  Ave.,  Cor.  49th  Street 


Opposite  The  Waldorf 


OLDEST  CARRIAGE  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 
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No.  31.  Nicholaas  Maes:  “Portrait  of  a Court  Lady”  (18x14).  Wertheim.  500 

No.  33.  Nicholaas  Maes : “Portrait  of  a Courtier”  (29x24) 1,450 

No.  34.  Reynolds:  “The  Death  of  Dido”  (14x18).  Richmond 1,100 

No.  35.  Blommers : “The  Happy  Family”  (16x19).  Mrs.  F.  L.  Robbins...  1,000 
No.  36.  Gainsborough:  “Portrait  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.”  F.  S. 

Flower  2,200 

No.  37.  Hoppner:  “The  Harvest  Queen”  (30x25).  E.  Roberts 725 

No.  39.  Unknown:  “A  Knight  in  Armor”  (32x22).  C.  A.  Walker 270 

No.  40.  Neuhuys : “The  Young  Fishermen”  (16x20).  J.  R.  Andrews 1,550 

No.  41.  Kever : “Learning  to  Write”  (18x21).  J.  K.  Morris 800 

No.  42.  Jacob  Maris:  “Canal— Amsterdam”  (16x20).  A.  R.  Flower 6,100 

No.  43.  Anton  Mauve:  “Plough  Horses  Resting”  (17x29).  A.  R.  Flower..  3,100 
No.  44.  Albert  Neuhuys:  “Mother  and  Child”  (25x21).  A.  Tooth  & Son..  3,150 

No.  45.  Kever:  “A  Cup  of  Tea”  (20x19).  J-  Wertheim 925 

No.  49.  Simonetti : “Peace  and  War”  (22x23).  I-  A.  Morris 300 

No.  50.  Rembrandt:  “Portrait  of  Petronella  Buys”  (31x23).  A.  Preyer...  20,600 

No.  51.  Reynolds:  “Portrait  of  Himself”  (30x25).  A.  Preyer 3,350 

No.  52.  Reynolds:  “Portrait  of  Himself  at  70  Years”  (31x25).  Van  Norden  1,000 
No.  53.  Mengs : “Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Gentleman”  (43x34).  W.  B. 

Cutler  275 

No.  54.  Harlow:  “Portrait  of  Kemble”  (30x25).  J.  Wertheim 2,100 

No.  55.  Morland:  “The  Bell  Inn”  (27x35) 650 

No.  56.  Lawrence:  “Portrait  of  Canova”  (38x30).  J.  K.  Morris.. 1,650 

No.  57.  Inskipp : “The  Gypsy  Girl”  (40x30).  E.  Roberts 200 

No.  58.  Lawrence:  “Bacchante”  (21x17).  Guggenheim 4,200 

No.  59.  Guilmard : “Chartres”  (22x32).  Katz 225 

No.  60.  Eugene:  “Portrait  of  Calve  in  ‘Carmen’”  (40x28).  J.  H.  Hoadley.  200 
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decoration/' 
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E,LFOT\D  HMIoODS 


2 Fad^33d  iSdrreel: — 
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FACES  MADE  ATTRACTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

ABA  OTBAITOHIiS  AWV  WffiBRSKUBS 

rffigSlL  12iskiwbb> 


KUP  YMIN6 IC0K1NG  iNDS ATTRACTIVE  IT  PAYS 


DON’T  WASTE  TIME  ON  SLOW  METHODS 
Ugly  Frowns,  Wrinkles,  Bags  Under  Eyes, 
Rpulsive  Flabby  Skin.  Bloated  Puffy  Eyelids 
Crowsfeet,  Sunken  Cheeks,  Hollow  Eye  Circles. 
Deep  or  excessive  Face  Lines  Removed. 

-ilps.  Ears,  Eyes,  Nose,  Cheek,  Chin  Perfected 
All  kinds  of  Face  Blemishes  Removed! 

DOCTOR  PRATT  INSTITUTE, 
1122  Broadway,  corner  25th  St.,  New  York. 

Hours,  9-6.  Other  hours  by  appointment 


Morfta  of 
art 

paintings 

JBron3C0 


SIGMUND  PISINGER 


Eleven  East 
Cbtrte-tbirD 
Street 
Hew  Uorh 


Maison  Ad.  Braun  & Co. 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  & CO.,  Succrs. 

256  Fifth  Avenue 

Paris  NEW  YORK  Dornach 

Braun’s  Carbon  Prints 

Original  reproductions  of  Paintings 
and  Drawings  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters;  Ancient  and  Modern  Archi- 
tectures and  Sculptures. 

/Vo  other  Branch  House  In  America 
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No.  61.  Monticelli : “Cutting  Her  Lover’s  Name”  (61x40) 750 

No.  62.  Antoine  Vollon:  “Still  Life”  (35x24).  E.  Glaenzer  & Co L550 

No.  63.  Bouche : “Landscape  with  Sheep — twilight”  (39x46).  F.  S.  Flower  1,350 

No.  64.  Kever : “The  Sewing  School”  (23x34).  I.  M.  Morris i,750 

No.  65.  De  Bock:  “Landscape — evening”  (30x45).  C.  W.  Kraushaar 2,000 

No.  66.  Israels:  “The  Madonna  of  the  Cottage”  (51x42) 19,500 

No.  67.  Mauve:  “The  Return  of  the  Flock”  (40x64).  Scott  & Fowles....  42,250 

No.  68.  Mauve:  “The  Loggers”  (44x83).  Stewart  Barr 28,100 

No.  69.  Neuhuys:  “Feeding  the  Baby”  (54x41).  B.  M.  Baruch 5,200 

No.  70.  Lawrence:  “The  Angestein  Children”  (72x58).  W.  M.  Van  Norden  8,000 

/No.  71.  Van  Marcke:  “Cattle  on  the  Plains”  (55x79).  F.  S.  Flower 10,000 

No.  72.  Gustave  Dore:  “Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza”  (44x33).  Roberts  200 

No.  73.  Victor  Zier : “Magdalene”  (37x29).  E.  G.  Black 230 

No.  74.  Jeannin : “Bouquets  for  the  Flower  Market”  (52x64).  C.  A. 

Walker  210 

The  total  amount  realized  was  $229,135,  which  is  the  highest  amount  for  a single 
night’s  sale  since  1880.  The  record  price  of  $42,250,  paid  for  No.  67,  “The  Return 
of  the  Flock,”  by  Anton  Mauve,  proved  Mr.  Jefferson’s  farsightedness  when  he 
purchased  this  painting  at  the  Dr.  Wynkoop  sale  of  1892  for  $2,500.  The  great 
bargain  of  the  sale  was  the  Rembrandt,  which  brought  only  $20,600. 

* * * 

The  following  paintings  were  sold  at  the  Society  of  American  Artists’  Exhibition : 
Carleton  Wiggins:  “New  England  Hills.”  Mrs.  H.  A.  Everett. ..  .$2,500 

Chas.  Rosen:  “The  Delaware,  Thawing.”  W.  W.  Renwick 400 

Walter  Douglas:  “Green  Pastures.”  J.  D.  C 50 

Olive  P.  Black:  “Autumn.”  M.  Joost 250 

Fred.  J.  Waugh:  “The  Seventh  Wave.”  Mrs.  H.  A.  Everett 1,200 

Geo.  R.  Barse,  Jr.:  "Echo.”  (A  study) 200 

Carleton  Wiggins:  “Sunrise.”  R.  M.  Smythe 1,500 

Jerome  Myers:  “An  Appreciative  Audience.”  James  Speyer 500 

Olive  P.  Black:  “A  Hazy  Day  in  Summer.”  A.  M.  Henry 100 

H.  Bolton  Jones:  “Spring  in  the  Berkshires.”  E.  F.  Greeff 275 

Paul  Cornoyer : “After  the  Rain.”  Brooklyn  Museum 400 

Louise  Cox:  “Little  Miss  Muffet.”  W.  T.  Evans 700 

Fred.  R.  Shaler : “Shifting  Clouds.”  Harrold  Herrick 100 
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3 

No. 

4 

No. 

40 

No. 

42 

No. 

55 

No. 

89 

No. 

183 

No. 

185 

No. 

224 

No. 

276 

No. 

2 77 

No. 

306 

No. 

328 

LOUIS  KATZ 

308  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 

(Near  75th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 

PAINTINGS  BY  NOTED 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


ART  GALLERIES 

OF 

Edward  Brandus 

391  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Bet.  36th  and  37th  Sts.)  NEW  YORK 
PARIS:  2 bis  Rue  Caumartin 


“ Old  Masters” 

(. Exclusively ) 

AT 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

After  June  1st,  1906,  at 

463-465  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

One  door  above  40th  Street 


Expert  opinion  given  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  Antique  Paintings 
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No.  331.  Irving  R.  Wiles:  “Shelter  Island.”  G.  A.  Hearn 600 

No.  333.  Wm.  T.  Smedley : “Head  of  a Cheerful  Girl.”  Geo.  A.  Hearn....  400 

No.  354.  Henry  B.  Snell:  “Late  Twilight.”  Geo.  A.  Hearn 250 

No.  355.  W.  Elmer  Schofield:  “Sand  Dunes,  Lelant.”  Geo.  A.  Hearn 1,000 

No.  358.  Eleanor  C.  Winslow:  “The  Blue  Cloak.”  Geo.  A.  Hearn. 300 

No.  413.  Walter  Nettleton:  “Clearing  after  Snow  and  Wind.”  W.  H. 

Larzelere  300 


* * * 

The  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Denny,  of  London,  was  sold  last  month  at 
Christie’s.  The  collection  was  not  an  important  one,  the  62  lots  realizing  $144,530. 
The  most  important  picture  was  Gainsborough’s  three-quarter-length  portrait  of 
“Harriet,  Viscountess  Tracy,”  date  of  about  1784,  which  fetched  $30,000.  Mr.  Denny 
had  paid  $7,500  for  this  portrait  in  1895. 

Four  portraits  were  catalogued  in  the  sale  as  by  Reynolds.  One  was  undoubtedly 
genuine,  being  a half-length  portrait  of  Nelly  O’Brien  (who  frequently  sat  to 
Reynolds),  which  brought  $12,500.  This  was  the  same  picture  which  in  the  Charles 
Meigh  sale  of  April  2,  1850,  realized  $245.  The  second  portrait,  attributed  to 
Reynolds,  of  “Mrs.  Molesworth,”  is  more  likely  an  example  of  Sir  William  Beechey, 
painted  under  the  influence  of  Reynolds.  It  brought  $7,600,  whereas  in  1891,  when 
its  authenticity  had  also  been  under  discussion,  it  sold  for  $1,400.  The  third 
Reynolds,  a portrait  of  Miss  Fuller,  was  probably  the  work  of  Cotes,  and  realized 
$1,100.  The  fourth  Reynolds  was  a portrait  of  a lady  and  brought  $1,000. 

The  following  canvases  should  be  recorded : 


F.  Cotes:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” $900 

Hogarth:  “Portrait  of  a Young  Girl” 775 

Hoppner:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” 2,600 

T.  Hudson:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” 2,100 

Lely:  “Hon.  Mary  Howard” 650 

J.  Lonsdale:  “Queen  Henrietta  Maria” 650 

Ben  Marshall:  “Portrait  of  J.  C.  Shaddick” 550 


(This  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1801,  and  sold  at  a 
Christie  sale  in  1891  for  $1,025.) 


WM.  H.  POWELL 

Fine  Art  Gallery,  983  6th  Ave.,  New  York 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

New  York  Agent  for  Lefebvre-Foinet  of  Paris.  Im- 
porters of  Edouard’s  & Blockx’s  Hand-Ground,  Per- 
manent French  Oil  Colors,  Best  in  the  World,  French 
Canvas  and  Brushes.  Mailorders  have  prompt  attention. 


Wm.  Clausen 

PAINTINGS 

ENGRAVINGS 

FRAMES 

MIRRORS 


381  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

have  just  published  their  new  Catalogue, 
containing  about  400  illustrations  of  the  best 
subjects  of  their  well-known  publications 
— high-class  reproductions  in  Gravure,  Fac- 
similes and  Carbons,  of  famous  paintings 
in  European  Galleries,  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters. 

A copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  50c.,  which  amount 
will  be  reimbursed  on  receipt  of  initial  order. 

A visit  to  our  SHOW-ROOMS  is  respectfully  requested. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 

14  East  23d  St.,  fladison  Sq.,  South,  New  York 

Original  ideas  on  framing.  Inquiries  promptly  acknowledged. 


JULIUS  OEHME 
jSfto  Tt't  (galleries 

Moderrtand  Ancient  Paintings 

320-322  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Corner  of  3 2d  Street 


COLLECTORS 

of  pictures,  desiring  to  have 
their  collections  catalogued 
with  full  biographical  infor- 
mation of  the  artists,  etc.,  are 
requested  to  address 

THE  EDITOR, 

THE  COLLECTOR  AND  ART  CRITIC, 

/ Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Raeburn:  “Portrait  of  a Lady” 500 

Romney:  “Mrs.  Oliver” 6,250 

(This  painting  realized  at  a sale  in  1897  $3,600,  and  is  one  of  two  pictures 
which  Romney  painted  of  this  lady.) 

Constable:  “Salisbury  Bridge” 13,500 

Constable : “Strand-on-the-Green”  2,300 

J.  C.  Hook:  “Cornish  Miners  Leaving  Work” 1,850 

C.  R.  Leslie:  “Sir  Walter  Scott” 675 

P.  Nasmyth:  “Harrow  Weald  Common” 3, 900 

(Sold  in  the  Miss  Hunt  sale  of  1890  for  $1,450.) 

P.  Nasmyth:  “Landscape” 4,000 

(Sold  in  the  Miss  Hunt  sale  of  1890  for  $1,300.) 

J.  Stark:  “A  View  of  the  River  at  Thorpe” 2,000 

Rosa  Bonheur:  “Sheep  in  the  Pyrenees” 5, 100 

(H.  W.  F.  Bolckow  sale  of  1891,  $6,300.) 

/Marie  Dieterle:  “Cattle” 1,400 

A.  A.  Lesrel : “Connoisseurs” 565 

The  sensation  of  the  sale  was  provided  by  a pair  of  splendid  portraits  by  a Dutch 


artist  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  Nicholas  Elias  Pickenoy,  a native  of  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  was  baptized  on  January  10,  1588,  and  where  he  died  between 
1653  and  1656.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  Rijks  Museum  by  thirteen  examples. 
The  portraits  in  the  Denny  collection  were  both  painted  in  1632 : one  is  of  a lady 
in  black  dress,  with  gold-embroidered  front,  large  white  ruff,  with  lace  cap  and 
cuffs,  and  the  other  is  the  companion  portrait  of  a gentleman  in  black  dress  with 
white  lace  ruff  and  cuffs;  each  is  on  panel.  The  pair  cost  about  $6,000,  and  now 


J.  II  . STRAUSS 

Hrt  (Salleries 

High-Class  Paintings  and  Prints. 

285  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  E.  Corner  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  RALSTON 

Ancient  and  Modern 
Paintings 

326  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

COTTIER  & CO. 

MODERN 

Paintings 

AND  OLD  MASTERS 

OBJETS  D’ART 

3 EAST  FORTIETH  STREET 


ROBERT  C.  VOSE 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

320  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON  /.  MASS. 

N.  E.  MONTROSS 

Works  of  Art 

372  Kiftlr  Avenue 

Corner  of  35th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  : 2776  38th  Street 
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brought  $10,500.  G.  Honthorst  was  represented  by  two  works:  Princess  Mary 
Stuart,  Princess  of  Orange,  in  yellow  dress  with  pink  bow,  and  William  II  of 
Nassau,  when  a boy,  in  pink  and  silver  dress,  each  on  panel,  and  signed  and  dated 
1639.  They  realized  $4,750,  and  had  been  in  the  following  collections:  Hamilton 
Palace,  1882  (440  gs.),  H.  B.  Mildmay,  1893  (400  gs.),  and  J.  Ruston,  1898  (500  gs.). 
G.  Jamesone,  “Lady  Dundas,”  in  black  dress  with  white  ruff,  $1,650.  Bernardino 
Luini,  “St.  Catherine  of  Siena’’  (not  “of  Alexandria,”  as  catalogue),  a decoration 
for  an  altarpiece,  $1,500.  J.  F.  Tischbein,  “Fraulein  Schmeide,”  dated  1799,  $600. 

* * * 

In  the  Harry  Quilter  sale,  held  at  Christie’s  last  month,  the  principal  lots  are  as 
follows : 

Gainsborough:  “Repose,”  a group  of  cattle $5, 500 

(This  picture  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Quilter  in  the  “Price”  sale  of  1895 
for  $7,000,  although  its  best  previous  sales  record  had  been  $4,500.) 

P.  De  Koninck : “Landscape,  with  Town  and  River.”  Signed  and  dated  1645  3,750 

Roger  van  der  Weyden:  “Triptych  of  the  Crucifixion”. 800 

A.  Bronzino:  “Portrait  of  Leonora  di  Toledo,  wife  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,”  panel  3,100 
(Hamilton  Palace  sale,  1882,  $8,750;  Mildway  sale,  1893,  $3,900.) 

A.  Mantegna:  “Madonna  and  Child” 675 

Perugino  : “The  Madonna” 550 

L,  da  Vinci:  “Madonna  and  Child” 1,050 

F.  Boucher:  “Madame  de  Pompadour” 1,550 

(This  picture  realized  in  the  R.  Williams  sale  of  1862  only  $150,  while  in 
the  Clifden  sale,  1895,  it  brought  $2,500.) 

Ford  Maddox  Brown:  “Work,”  small  replica  of  the  picture  in  the  Birming- 
ham Gallery,  painted  for  Mr.  J.  Leathart L95° 

C.  F.  Watts:  “The  Rainbow” 2,000 

C.  F.  Watts:  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood” 45° 


Che  Whipple  School  of  Art 

N.  Y.  City.  Studios,  900  Sixth  Ave.,  cor.  51st  St. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life,  Still  Life 
and  the  Cast.  Illustration,  Composition. 

Mr.  CHARLES  AYER  WHIPPLE 

Teacher  of  Life  Classes 

Mr.  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 

Teacher  of  Illustration  Class  Circular  on  Application 


FINE  ART  GALLERIES 

J.  C.  SCHULLER 

22A  Plein,  THE  HAGUE,  HOLLAND 


Permanent  exhibition  of  Modern  Dutch  Oil 
Paintings  and  Water  Colors. 


D.  MILCH  Manufofctu-r 

HIGH-GRADE 

Picture  Frames 

AND 

DEALER  IN  PAINTINGS 

34  West  27th  St.,  KTKfESS  New  York 

MAISON  ARTZ 

14  Lange  Vijverberg, 
Haag,  Holland 

American  art  lovers  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  galleries  and 
examine  our  collection  of  “Dutch 
Art.” 


Irv  All  Fine  Houses 


There  are  usually  one 
or  two  rooms  which 
can  be  most  effective- 

- - ■ - ■~j  — - ly  lighted  indirectly 

from  lamps  behind  the  cornice  ; or  a decorative  frieze  may  be  used  calling 
for  special  lighting.  No  one  has  been  more  successful,  no  one  can  refer 
to  a greater  number  of  special  lighting  problems  satisfactorily  solved 
than  we  can.  Write  for  references  and  full  information  concerning 

Lighting  from  Concealed  Lamps 
I.  P.  FRINK  551  Peecrl  Street  NEW  YORK 
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FOREIGN 


FINE  ART  GALLERIES  OF 
A.  PREYER  THE  HAGUE 

2 PALEISSTRAAT 

Opposite  the  Queen’s  Palace 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 

EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  PAINTINGS 
OLD  AND  MODERN  DUTCH 


SHEPHERD  BROS. 

27  King  Street 
St.  James’s,  London 

OIL  PAINTINGS 


CHAS.  SEDELMEYER 

6 Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld 

Pans 

Galleries  of  High  Class 

Paintings 


Old  Masters  and  Barbizon  School 

Selected  Etchings  Limited  Editions 

The  eighth  and  last  volume  of  The  Complete  Work  of 
Rembrandt , by  Wilhelm  Bode,  will  be  published  short- 
ly. This  work  contains  the  reproductions  in  Heliogravure 
of  all  the  master’s  pictures,  with  their  descriptions  and 
their  history.  The  richest  and  most  extensive  book  ever 
published  of  any  painter.  Subscription  price.  #5-20  for  the 
Edition  de  Luxe;  $320  for  the  edition  on  Holland  paper. 


THOMAS  McLEAN 


By  Special  Appointment  7 Ha.yma.rket 
to  His  Majesty  Lorvdorv 


IN  PRINTINGS 


WATER  COLOR  DRAWINGS  AND 
ENG  R A RINGS 


BY  THE  EARLY  BRITISH 
MASTERS 

E.  Le  Roy  & Co. 

ToNir  Paintings 


Paris,  France 

Frans  Buffa  en  Zonen 

KALVERSTRAAT,  AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

I.  SLAGMULDER,  Sole  Proprietor 

Dealers  in  Paintings  and  Water  Colors  of  the 
best  Dutch  Artists  and  the  Barbizon  School 

EXHIBITION  PERMANENT 

Publishers  of  Etchings,  Engravings,  after  Old  and 
Modern  Dutch  Masters.  Original  Etchings 


Established  in  the  Haymarket,  1811 


ABOUT 
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A GREAT  PICTURE  • SALE. 


Good  Pi’ices  Brought  for  Some  of  the  Late 
Mr.  George  I.  Seney’s  Collection. 


[by  commercial  cable  to  the  herald. J 
New  York,  Feb.  10. — At  the  second 
day’s  sale  of  pictures  collected  by  Mr. 
George  I.  Seney,  very  good  prices  were 
obtained.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
choicest  pictures  of  the  collection,  with  the 
amounts  paid  for  them  : — ■ 

Knaus’  “ Excuse  Me,  Sir,”  brought 
$6,000  ; Troyon’s  “ Coast  Pasture,”  $3,200  ; 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


3 3125  01499  3626 


•VV;  ' 


M 


KNOEDLER  & 


CO 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR  CAREFULLY 
SELECTED  COLLECTION  OF 

PAINTINGS 

AND  WATER  COLORS  OF  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS 

Old  English  Mezzotints  and  Colored  Sporting  Prints 

355  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Corner  34th  St.),  N.  Y. 


LONDON,  15  Old  Bond  St.  PARIS,  23  Place  Vendome 


BMeslee  Galleries 


Corner  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  St. 


Early  English 
Duicti  and  Flemish 


paintings 


Fishel,  Adler  & Schwartz 

313  Fifth  Avenue 

Near  Thirty-second  Street 
Importers  of 

High-class  Paintings 


and  Water  Colors 


SCOTT  & FOWLES  CO. 

Selected  Paintings 
by  the  Leading 
English  and  Con- 
tinental Masters 

Select  Examples  of  Bar  biz  on  and  Modern 
Dutch  Paintings 

295  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Attention  to  Restoring  Paintings 

“Bpmitffe”  Rummer  art 

§?ctwol 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  (in  the  Cat»kili») 

JULY  1 to  SEPTEMBER  15 

Class  in  Painting  — Leonard  Ochtman 
Class  in  Metalwork— E.  B.  Rolfe 

" Byrdcliffe  ” has  workshops,  large  studio,  library,  and 
boardinghouse  for  students. 

For  information  as  to  classes  apply  to 
Leonard  Ochtman 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
For  board  to 

R.  Radcliffe-Whitehead,  Manager 
Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


